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THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


M* skiff was nearly full of water, which 
rendered it quite unmanageable. In my 
attempt to save Colonel Wimpleton before he 
went into the water, I had lost both oars over- 
board. There was no romance in leaping into 
the lake afier a tipsy man, and there were two 
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chances that he would drown me to one that I 
should save him. I did not consider such a 
movenfent on my part as hopeful, and there- 
fore I did not make it. I simply endeavored 
to recover my oars, and back the boat so that 
the struggling magnate could get hold of it. 
The colonel floundered and fought the de- 
stroying element with mad zeal; but of course 
the more he labored the worse it was for him. 
It was evident that he could not hold out long, 
and what was done must be quickly done, or it 
would be too late. One of my oars floated on 
the water not six feet from me, but I could not 
move the boat, for the want of anything like a 
paddle. I coiled up the painter, and threw it 
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so that the end dropped beyond the oar. I 
pulled in, but the line slipped over it. I then 
tied a heavy bunch of keys I had in my pocket 
to the end of the painter, and tried again. 
This effort was successful, and I hauled in the 
oar till I could reach it with my hand. 

I placed it in the stern, heaved the skiff 
round, and sculled with all my might towards 
the drowning magnate; but the boat rolled, and 
dipped the water over her gunwale, so that I 
made little or no progress. My heart was in 
my mouth, and I was almost certain the colo- 
nel would drown, when Nick Van Wolter’s 
boat dashed by me. The helm was put hard 
down, and, as the craft came up into the wind, 
Nick sprang into the bow. He certainly man- 
aged the matter exceedingly well, whatever 
bungling he had done earlier in the day. 
Reaching down, he seized the drowning mag- 
nate by the collar of his coat with both hands, 
and held on with all his might. 

If Colonel Wimpleton had been sober, he 
would not have fallen into the water; but, if 
he had fallen overboard being sober, and had 
remained in the water so long, he would cer- 
tainly have been drowned, for drunken men 
seem to have a remarkable facility for escaping 
from perils which overwhelm men in their 
right mind. Nick held on to his helpless bur- 


den like a good fellow, and I struggled to urge 
forward my water-logged boat, so as to render 


him some assistance. The skiff and the oars 
had drifted some distance from the spot, and 
my efforts were absolutely vain. 

“Hurry up, Wolf!” shouted Nick,with a gasp, 
extorted from him by the weight of his burden. 

“My skiff is full of water, and I can't do 
anything with it,” I replied. 

Taking the oar from the stern, I tried to 
paddle the skiff. I succeeded better, but my 
progress was very slow. I saw Nick makea 
tremendous effort to haul in the colonel. He 
stood upon the gunwale of the boat, and as he 
lifted with all his strength, the craft careened, 
and he dragged the shoulders of his burden 
up to the rail. Falling back himself as he 
gained in his task, the boat righted a little, 
and assisted in lifting the heavy load.. After 
pausing a moment to recover his breath, he 
renewed the effort, and, to my great satisfac- 
tion, he hauled the colonel into the boat, just 
as I came within a painter’s length of him. 

‘Catch this rope, Nick,” I called to him, as 
I coiled up my painter, ready to toss it to him. 

But Nick had sunk down upon the thwart, 
overcome by the violence of his efforts. Sol 
paddled away again with the oar, and at last 
came alongside the sail-boat. I jumped aboard, 
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and hastened to ascertain the condition of the 
colonel. It seemed to me he must be filled 
with water; but perhaps the natural repulsion 
of the pure element for the viler one with 
which he was thoroughly saturated, saved him. 
Of course the severe ordeal to which he had 
been subjected nullified the effects of the bran- 
dy he had drank. Nick had placed him upona 
seat, but he was unable to sit up. He had not 
lost his senses, strange as it may seem; but he 
was completely exhausted by the violence of 
his struggles. 

‘* How do you feel, Colonel Wimpleton?” I 
asked. 

He made me no reply, though he looked up 
at me. I took my handkerchief, wiped his 
face and head, and rubbed his temples. He 
began to shiver with the chill of his cold bath, 
and to throw up the water he had swallowed. 
He was rather stupid, and did not answer any 
of the questions I put to him. By this time 
Nick had recovered in a measure from his ex- 
haustion, and wanted to do something more 
for the comfort of the great man he had saved. 

** What shall we do, Wolf?” asked he. 

** Run for Grass Springs,” I replied. 

He hauled in the sheet, and put the helm up, 
heading the boat to the point I suggested. 

** That was.a narrow escape for the colonel,” 
added Nick, in a low tone, as he glanced at the 
sufferer on the seat. 

* Yes, it was. You came just at the right 
time. My skiff was full of water, and I could 
not get along. I lost my oars when the colo- 
nel went over.” 

“* How did it happen?” 

I shook my head slightly, to indicate that 
we had better not discuss this matter in the 
presence of the colonel. Seeing that the skiff, 
whose painter I had made fast to the sail-boat, 
retarded her progress, I cast it off, and let it go 
adrift. There was a fair breeze, and the craft 
made good time through the water; but nearly 
half an hour must elapse before we could reach 
Grass Springs, which was about two miles dis- 
tant. I placed myself by the side of the colo- 
nel, and began to rub him again; but a ges- 
ture of impatience indicated that he disliked 
the operation, and I desisted. But I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that he was steadily im- 
proving. He had a fit of coughing, during 
which he relieved himself of much of the 
water he had swallowed during his struggles. 

“How do you feel, colonel?” I inquired, 
when he had recovered from the fit. 

“ A little better,” he replied, raising his hand 
to his breast-pocket. 

He took out his brandy flask, and attempted 
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to remove the stopple; but his trembling hands 
refused to perform the task. 

‘Let me open it for you,” I interposed. 

If brandy is ever good for anything, it is for 
a person in his condition. At first he was not 
disposed to let me take the flask. 

“T think you need a little now. 
you good,” I added. 

Then he permitted me to take the bottle, and 
I unscrewed the top. Pouring a quantity of it 
into the cup, which formed the lower part of 
the flask, I offered itto him. He looked into 
it, and held it out to me. 

‘Put more in,” said he. 

I obeyed him, and filled the cup nearly full. 

* Will you have some water with it?” I in- 
quired. 

““No;” and he drank it off, or rather poured 
it down his throat. 

I have no doubt it warmed his stomach, and 
afforded him immediate relief from the intense 
chill which pervaded his frame. At any rate, 
he ceased to shiver. Before we reached the 
shore, he took another, but smaller dose, and 
then declared that he was quite comfortable. 

By this time the Belle was off Ruoara, and 
I concluded that those on board of her were in 
happy ignorance of the alarming event which 
had just transpired. When I had first seen 
her, she was beating towards home, and at the 
time of the accident she had run behind the 
southern point of the Horse Shoe. It was 
very fortunate that we had not been seen, for 
Waddie and his sister were again spared the 
pain and mortification of beholding their fa- 
ther in the most pitiable condition to which a 
man can be reduced. 

As soon as we landed I procured a carriage, 
and we conveyed the colonel to the hotel. The 
landlord provided dry clothing for him, and 
we rubbed his limbs with flannel till the circu- 
lation was restored. He continued to drink 
brandy, but it did not seem to have so power- 
ful an effect upon him as before his involun- 
tary bath. Though he did not say anything 
about the exciting event of the day, I have no 
doubt he kept up a tremendous thinking. In 
the evening, after his clothes had been dried, 
and he had eaten his supper, he said he want- 
ed to go home. He consented, at Nick’s sug- 
gestion, to go to Ruoara in the boat in which 
the latter had come from that place, and we 
embarked just after dark. We borrowed a 
heavy overcoat for him, and he kept warm on 
the passage, which, in the fresh breeze we had, 
was made in an hour and a quarter. 

At Ruoara I procured a carriage and a pair 
of fast horses; but it was eleven o’clock when 
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we reached the colonel’s mansion in Centre- 
port. He invited us to go in on our arrival, 
and led the way to the library. His family rad 
all retired, for he was frequently away nights, 
and they had learned not to sit up for him. 

‘*T suppose all this will be in the newspapers 
by to-morrow, or next day,” said the colonel, 
as he seated himself before the fire he had or- 
dered John, his man, to make. 

‘No, sir, not at all!” protested Nick. ‘“* We 
didn’t even tell the landlord over to the hotel 
at Grass Springs what had happened to you — 
did we, Wolf?” 

‘*We did not. I am not aware that any one 
except ourselves knows anything about it,” I 
replied. 

‘And no one ever shall,” added Nick, look- 
ing at me, and evidently speaking for both 
of us. 

‘¢ Certainly not,” I answered. ‘If there is 
nothing more that I can do for you to-night, 
Colonel Wimpleton, I believe I will go home.” 

**-You can sleep here, Wolf,” suggested the 
colonel. 

“I thank you, sir; but I think I will go 
home,” I replied; and, bidding him good 
night, I left the house. 

I had a skiff at the wharf, in which I pulled 
across the lake. It was after midnight when I 
reached my father’s house. My mother let me 
in, and of course she wanted to know where J 
had been. I simply replied that I had been to 
Grass Springs with Colonel Wimpleton, evad- 
ing all her inquiries in regard to the object 
of the visit. I went to my room immediately. 
When I put my hand in my vest pocket for the 
key of my watch, which it was my custom to 
wind on retiring, I felt the duplicate check 
which my employer had given me. I took it 
out, and unfolded it. The paper was written 
in due form, and I had no doubt it was good 
for the ten thousand dollars for which it was 
drawn. 

The check had been given me by an intoxi- 
cated man. It was not possible that he would 
have done so absurd a thing if he had been 
sober. Certainly it was not morally right for 
me to take advantage of his great infirmity. 
Though the donor could give me this large 
sum, and not feel the loss, yet it seemed to be 
nothing less than robbery to use the check. It 
would be base and dishonorable in me to hold 
him to a promise given in his inebriation. I 
might lose the check if I kept it, and another 
might find it who had less scruples. If I left 
it at home, my father and mother might dis- 
cover it, and desire an explanation, which I 
could not give. 
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Rather impulsively, I folded up the check, 
lighted it at the lamp, and threw it into the 
fireplace. I watched the paper till it was en- 
tirely consumed, and then scattered and ground 
up with my foot the tinder which was left. 
Having thus prevented the check from doing 
any mischief in the future, I went to bed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
** THE OCCURRENCES OF YESTERDAY.” 


HE next morning, at eight o’clock, my 

father and I crossed the lake to perform 
our daily duties on board of the steamer, which 
arrived from Hitaca at half past eight. I could 
not help thinking of the stirring events of the 
previous day, and I was anxious to learn wheth- 
er the colonel had suffered any serious injury 
in consequence of his bath, and more espe- 
cially in consequence of the inordinate quan- 
tity of brandy he had drank. While I was 
waiting for the arrival of the Ucayga, Waddie 
came down the wharf, and, as he walked with 
a brisk step directly towards me, I had no 
doubt his mission there was with me. 

** How are you this morning, Wolf?” said he. 

“All right. How is it with you, after the 
disaster of yesterday?” I inquired. 

“Tm all right, except my shoulder, which 
don’t feel quite so well to-day. My mother 
thinks I took a little cold in it.” 

‘* How is your sister? I hope she don’t suf- 
fer any on account of her bath.” 

**Q, no! She is as bright as a dollar this 
morning. By the great horn spoon, it was a 
close shave she made of it! Tom Walton may 
say what he pleases, but I believe if Tommy 
Toppleton hadn’t swam after her, she would 
have been drowned, for she says she was sink- 
ing when he got hold of her.” 

** You must -have a safer boat, Waddie, if 
your sister is going to sail with you,” I added. 
**T didn’t quite like the looks of the craft the 
other day, when I saw her.” 

“The Raven is safeenough. She may bea 
little crank, but she can outsail anything on 
the lake. It wasn’t her fault that she upset 
yesterday. Any boat would have gone over 
treated as she was;” and he proceeded to ex- 
plain the circumstances implicating Nick Van 
Wolter, which have already been stated. 

‘* Now what was the matter with my father, 
yesterday, Wolf?” asked Waddie; but he looked 
so good-natured about it that I was sure he did 
not suspect the mortifying truth. ‘‘ You went 
up to Grass Springs with him, in search of our 
party.” 





“T did. Your father suspected that you and 
Grace, and Tommy and Miss Wimpleton, were 
becoming too well acquainted.” 

“Grace and I!” laughed Waddie, opening 
his eyes. ‘‘ You can tell him from me that 
there isn’t a particle of truth in that.” 

His earnest declaration removed the last 
doubt that disturbed me. 

‘*T don’t know where he obtained his infor- 
mation, if he did obtain any, but he was very 
much incensed against you.” 

“Perhaps there will be a regular breeze one 
of these days, for I think myself that Tommy 
and Minnie like each other pretty well,” added 
Waddie, lightly. ‘* That’s their business, not 
mine. Of course, I don’t mean to say that 
anything will come of it; but I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it did amount to something.” 

‘“ Have you seen your father this morning?” 
I inquired, with more interest than I was will- 
ing to manifest. 

‘“*No; he had not got up when I left the 
house. I expect he will talk to me very se- 
riously about yesterday; but I shall only an- 
swer for myself.” 

‘‘ There is not much to say,” I replied. 

‘“* When he gets at the fact, as I understand 
it, I’m afraid poor Minnie will have to take it: 
but we won’t borrow any trouble. I must go 
to school now. Of course you won't tell him 
what I say about Tom and Minnie.” 

“‘ Certainly not.” 

He left me. I wanted to ask him several 
questions. in relation to his father; but I was 
fearful of exposing the colonel, or awakening 
the curiosity of the son. It was plain enough 
that he had no idea of what a debauch his 
father had been on the day before. Those 
who had heard of the great man’s narrow es- 
cape on the railroad were considerate enough 
not to mention it in Waddie’s presence. I 
had not time to call upon the colonel, even 
if it had been proper for me to do so at this 
early hour in the morning. The Ucayga was 
coming in sight from behind the Gulfport 
Point. 

“Captain Penniman, Colonel Wimpleton 
told me to deliver this note to you before you 
left,” said the magnate’s man servant, handing 
me the epistle. 

I took it, and saw that it was directed in the 
well-known handwriting of the colonel. He 
seldom wrote notes to me, and this one, after 
the events which had transpired the day be- 
fore, excited my curiosity and interest. I tore 
open the envelope, and, as I read its contents, 
my heart rose into my throat. Before I had 
finished it, I made up my mind that if I had 
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ever supposed I understood the character of 
Colonel Wimpleton, I was entirely mistaken. 
The letter was as follows : — 


‘“ WotF PENNIMAN: After the occurrences 
of yesterday, I can no longer retain you in my 
employ as the master of the steamboat. It is 
not necessary to explain any further than to 
say that I feel compelled to discharge you from 
your place. You need not trouble yourself to 

‘call upon me, for I shall not see you; and 
henceforward you will regard meas a stranger, 
as I shall regard you. 

“Your father may still retain his place as 
engineer. He is a faithful man, and I hope he 
will remain where he is. 

“If you have that high sense of honor for 
which people give you credit, you will still re- 
gard what passed between us yesterday as con- 
fidential, especially after the consideration I 
gave you, and which, I will add, shall not be 
dishonored. WIMPLETON.” 


I will not say I was stunned or overwhelmed 
by the contents of this letter; but I was as- 
tounded. It was incomprehensible to me. I 
could not understand it. I had left the colonel 
just before midnight, and we were then appar- 
ently on as good terms as ever. He had ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction at anything I had 
done. I read the note a second and a third 
time; but it still afforded me no intimation of 
what wicked thing I had done to deserve such 
harsh treatment. 

“What have you there, Wolf?” asked my 
father, who stood near me. 

“A letter from Colonel Wimpleton,” I re- 
plied, handing it to him. 

He read it, and was more astounded even 
than I had been. I had been regarded as a 
necessity to the magnate of Centreport; but 
now I was discharged without a word of ex- 
planation, with the assurance beforehand that 
he would not even see me. 

‘““Why, what does this mean, Wolf?” de- 
manded my father; and I think I never saw 
him look more anxious and disturbed in my 
life. , 

“You know as much about it as I do, fa- 
ther,” I replied. 

“No, I don’t. I can’t tell what he means by 
the occurrences of yesterday.” 

“They had nothing whatever to do with the 
steamer.” ; 

“Wolf, there is some terrible secret under 
this.” 

“Indeed there is not, father,” I protested.‘ 
“TI have done nothing which I should be 
ashamed to have published in the newspapers.” 
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‘I don’t say that you have,’ answered my 
father, as the Ucayga came up to the wharf, 
and made fast. ‘I must know more about 
this.” 

‘There are certain occurrences which I can- 
not mention to any one; but I think of noth- 
ing to explain this note. When I left Colonel 
Wimpleton’s house, at nearly midnight, we 
were as good friends as ever. I have no idea 
why I am discharged.” 

“I’m not satisfied, Wolf.” . 

‘Neither am I; but the colonel informs me 
that he will give no explanation, and I sup- 
pose I may as well make the best of it.” 

“T want to talk with you. Can’t you go 
down to Ucayga in the boat?” 

‘ Thave no objection, if the colonel has not.” 

I saw the same servant who had delivered 
the note to me hasten on board the Ucayga as 
soon as the plank was laid down. He hada 
letter in his hand, which I saw him give to 
Van Wolter. As soon as the passengers land- 
ed I went on board of the boat. The first per- 
son I met was the mate. 

‘“‘ What’s going on, Captain Penniman?” 
said he, in high excitement. 

“T only know that I am dismissed,” I an- 
swered. 

‘* Read that,” he added, handing me his 
letter. 

It simply informed him that he was appoint- 
ed captain of the steamer, at the same salary I 
had received, and that he would enter upon the 
discharge of his duties immediately. 

‘““What’s the trouble, Captain Penniman?” 
asked he, as I returned the letter. 

‘‘T haven’t the least idea, Captain Van Wol- 
ter,” I replied; and by this time I had fully re- 
covered my self-possession. 

“ This is all new to me. I never asked to be 
appointed captain of this boat, and never ex- 
pected the place,” he continued. 

‘I am satisfied you did not. I congratulate 
you upon your promotion, with all my heart; 
and I hope you will retain the place longer 
than I did.” 

‘I thank you, captain; but I don’t feel just 
right about it,” said he; and really he did not 
seem to be half so much elated at his good 
fortune as I should have been. ‘‘ You have 
always been a good friend of mine, and I don’t 
exactly like to step into your boots in this 
manner.” 

** Don’t be at all concerned aboutthat. The 
colonel has his whims, and I suppose he can 
afford to have them, whoever suffers thereby. 
Take the place, and do your duty in the future, 
as you have in the past.” 
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“You are very kind, Captain Penniman. 
Of course I should like the place; but I don’t 
wish to have you shoved out of it. I am 
tempted to decline it.” 

“Don’t do that.” 

“T'm not sure that I can take the boat 
through the Horse Shoe Channel. You know 
I never tried it. Yesterday afternoon I went 
around the South Shoe, and came within half 
a minute of losing the trains.” 

**T will go down with you on this trip, and 
give you the bearings,” I replied. 

“You are a Christian, Wolf, if there ever 
was one. It is time to be off, and we will talk 
over the matter on the way down.” 

While he was starting the: boat I went into 
the state-room, — no longer mine, — and seat- 
ed myself to think over the mighty event of 
the hour. Why had the colonel discharged 
me? I had told him the plain truth in regard 
to his condition. I had spoken to him as di- 
rectly as Nathan did to David when he said, 
**Thou art the man.” I had declared to him, 
in so many words, that he was drunk. Per- 
haps the remembrance of my plain speech was 
too humiliating when he was sober. It was 
possible that he thought I was assuming too 
much. As I recalled his words and his actions, 
his efforts to disguise his condition, and his 
ridiculous attempt to purchase my silence, I 
concluded that I had solved the problem. 

No doubt the colonel was ashamed of him- 
self, and he could not endure the reflection that 
any human being, and especially one whom 
he regarded as his dependant, had dared to tell 
him he was intoxicated. The note indicated 
wounded pride in its tone. I was willing to 
accept this explanation, for I could think of no 
other. The colonel was certainly considerate 
towards my father; and this favor, with the 
check, which he took pains to say would not 
be dishonored, was doubtless deemed suffi- 
cient to conciliate me, and keep me from ex- 
posing the secrets of the chamber at the hotel 
in Grass Springs. The note was mild in its 
terms; and perhaps the writer thought that, 
with ten thousand dollars in my pocket, I 
should not take a place on the railroad line. 

While I was thinking of the matter, my fa- 
ther, who had asked Christy Holgate to take 
charge of the engine on his down trip, came 
into the room, and seated himself before me. 
He was very much agitated; and the fact that 
he had not been discharged did not close his 
eyes to the vast injustice which had been done 
tome. He wanted the matter settled at once, 
and he would not run the engine another day 
if I could not have fair play. I begged him to 
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keep cool, and he began to question me very 
sharply in regard to the ‘occurrences of yes- 


terday.” 
y (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ST. OLOUD. 
BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


T. CLOUD is a small town in France, 

some six miles away from the great city - 
of Paris, about which I have written so much 
for Our Boys and Girls. 

The village itself is of little consequence; 
but there is a fine park there, in which there is 
a magnificent fountain, which, when it plays, 
is one of the most splendid sights of the kind 
in the world. It does not play every day, as it 
costs over three hundred dollars for the water 
and the workmen every time it is opened; but 
on fair-days, and every Sunday during the 
warm months, the waters play at the govern- 
ment expense. 

These French fairs are very curious af-fairs, 
altogether unlike our own fairs, which are gen- 
erally either state or county, and always held 
for some rather important purpose. But these 
little French fairs are got up on any trivial 
occasion, such as the Emperor's féte day, or 
somebody’s birthday, or some saint's martyr- 
dom day, or on no day at all except the day 
some few people conclude they will try to 
make a little money. But trifling as they are, 
they are very amusing, and I always attended 
them whenever it did not interfere with other 
things more important. The first one I ever 
went to was at St. Cloud, — pronounced Sang 
Cloo by the French, — and, as it was a fair 
sample of them all, I will tell you a few of its 
features. 

The village of St. Cloud lies on the banks 
of the River Seine, opposite Paris, but, as I 
said, six miles away. You can make the trip 
by the river, by the omnibus, railway, or car- 
riage. I wentina carriage, with a friend. 

The first thing that struck me as curious was 
a little inn, or lodging-and-eating house, which 
was situated on the river’s bank, and just at 
the entrance of the town, before whose door 
was a high post, on the top of which swung 
backwards and forwards a big sign, on which 
was painted the head of a black woman, very 
finely dressed out with rings on her fingers, 
and bells — no, come to think of it, she had 
no toes. Under her neck — where she ended 
— was written, in French, the words, — 


Horet or THE Biack HEAD. 
This hotel, my friend told me, had been 
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standing there for at least a hundred years, 
and had always been called so. No matter 
how many landlords it might have, it had al- 
ways remained, and always would remain, by 
the name it now bore. 

What is even funnier than this is the way 
they call their stores in France. You rarely 
see the proprietor’s name over the door of his 
shop, but always some queer title he has 
chosen, and by which his store is known and 
always spoken of. 

It sounds very funny to a stfanger to hear 
French people talk about the shops; for in- 
stance, like this : — 

**Now, take my advice, and don’t buy any- 
thing at Holy Mary’s; they will swindle you 
outrageously at Holy Mary’s. I bought this 
dress at the Poor Devil’s, and got it very rea- 
sonable.” ‘ 

“Do you go to Constantinople for your 
shawls?” ; 

“No, I buy them of the Little Black-eyed 
Rowdy, or at the Corner of the Street. I did 
buy one at the Holy Ghost’s; but the City of 
Paris is better.” 

“Does the Prince Imperial make good 
clothes for gentlemen?” 

“T prefer Frederick the Great’s cut. And, 
if you want gloves, go to the Bleeding Nun.” 

Of course this sounds quite natural to them, 
and after a while strangers get used to it. 

Leaving the Hotel of the Black Head on our 
right, we got out of the carriage and entered 
the park. 

It is an ancient piece of woods, with fine, 
well-trodden footpaths, and great towering 
trees, which are permitted to grow as nature 
intended they should, instead of being cut and 
clipped into all sorts of odd shapes, like the 
trees in the park at Versailles, about which I 
will tell you another time. 

On every side of us were erected little 
stands, or booths, varying in size from a small 
school-desk’s top to the top of a dinner-table 
spread for twenty persons. On these stands 
were exhibited the wares of the vender, — 
male or female, — who stood behind, and as- 
sailed us with, — 

“O, beautiful, beautiful ladies! Come spend 
some of your money, of which you have plen- 
ty, in the purchase of excellent articles, unsur- 
passed in the world! Look, for one, at this gin- 
gerbread —the Emperor Napoleon on horse- 
back, with his sword in his hand, ready to spit 
hisenemies! Is it not true that you have a 
little cabbage at home who would like well to 
snap that up with his pretty little teeth?” 

I hope the last sentence is intelligible. 
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‘* Cabbage” is a sort of a pet (!) name which 
parents bestow on their children, ard is often 
heard as a term of endearment passing be; 
tween man and wife. 

I want my reader to fancy how funny it 
would sound if his mother were to say to his 
father, when he came home on a wet day, — 

‘*O, my poor cabbage, I hope thou hast not 
taken wet in the feet!” 

‘“*No, my good cat; I had my rubbers on.” 

But to return to the fair. We passed the 
gingerbread stand without buying, and the 
next one was achina booth. Here were china 
mugs, plates, vases, soap-dishes, candlesticks, 
lamps, tea and coffee pots, and even china 
saucepans. The French cook over charcoal, 
and are very fond of yellow or brown ware to 
fry eggs in; they send them up to the table in 
the same dish in which they have cooked them 
over the fire. It is very nice and clean, and 
the ware, being hard, does not crack for a long 
time. 

Here-we were not only importuned to buy. 
but also asked if we did not want to try our 
luck, and see if we could win something; and, 
while I looked inquiringly at the man to see 
what he meant, I heard something go clatter- 
clatter, with much the same noise as is heard 
when you run down stairs with a stick in your 
hand striking each baluster sharply, evenly, 
and hurriedly. And then the man sang out, — 

**Red-and-black, gentlemen, ladies! Here 
is red-and-black, certain to win very fine porce- 
lain.” 

I had heard of this game before, and hada 
great horror of it, as I knew it. was used by 
men who gambled for money; therefore I con- 
sidered it wicked, and wanted to move away 
immediately. But my companion said this 
was only a bit of fun; that there was nothing 
wrong in it if you did not use it to harm any 
one; and, as for the game itself, she had a toy 


one at home for her little girl to amuse herself _ 


with, listening to its clatter. 

The red-and-black was a circular board, 
about four or five feet in circumference, slight- 
ly inclined downwards from the outer rim to 
the centre, like a shallow dish. This was 
painted with thirty-six grooved stripes, — red 
and black, — and the stripes were numbered 
on the outer edge. One color was for the even 
numbers, or from two to thirty-six; the other 
color was uneven, or from one to thirty-five. 
The game consists in throwing a small ball 
into this table, and calling out either “‘ red” or 
“black.” The keeper then gives the table a 
smart twirl, and around goes your ball, spin- 
ning, spinning, until the table begins to lose 
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its velocity, and the ball goes more and more 
slowly, until, at last, it stops in one of the 
grooves. If it stops ona red stripe, and you 
have called ‘‘ red” previously, you have won; 
if you have called ‘‘ black” you have lost. 

My friend insisted on trying her luck, though 
I would not touch it. She paid five sous for 
the privilege of trying, and called “ red.” 
Clatter-clat-clat-clat went the table, everybody 
straining their eyes to see how it would turn 
out. Slower and slower goes Mr. Ball; fainter 
and fainter goes Mrs. Clat-clat. At last both 
stop; the ball is snugly lying on the black, 
and my friend has lost. 

She tried it twenty-four times, — these games 
have such a strange sort of fascination once 
you meddle with them, — paid five sous each 
time, and lost the whole twenty-four chances. 

‘*Do come away!” said I, growing tired of 
standing. 

“Once more,” ‘said she; 
make twenty-five.” 

Once more, and this time she won. Good- 
ness! Such joy! Such clapping of hands, 
and laughter — not.alone from her, but from 
the crowd of staring villagers, who had been 
attracted by the noise of the red-and-black 
table. 

The keeper got down the ‘“ prize,” which 
was ticketed to correspond with the number 
on which her ball had stopped. 

The prize was a contemptible little doll’s 
candlestick of china, about as long and as 
thick as my little finger, worth about three 
sous! She had spenta dollar and a quarter. 

As we turned away from here, we were ac- 
costed by a man, such as may be seen every 
day in the streets of Paris, called the cocoa 
merchant. He is always dressed in a blouse, 
and wooden shoes, and a cap on his head, and 
on his back a funny-looking machine, covered 
with red velvet, but in shape very like those 
new ** fire extinguishers,” pictures of which we 
see posted about. This can has a spigot, and 
hooks for pewter cups, which he fills whenever 
he gets a customer. He tried to get us, and 
said, politely, — 

“ Some cocoa, ladies; cocoa, I pray you! It 
gives health, it refreshes, renders good. Some 
cocaa, only one sou the glass!” 

Besides cocoa, the merchant sells licorice- 
water, and between the two seems to drive, in 
hot weather, as thriving a trade as the soda- 
water sellers do with us. 


** once more, to 


By this time we had walked to where the 


fountain was playing. 
O, that fountain! You must not expect me 
to describe that; it would take a picture to de- 
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scribe it, and even then it wouldn’t look half 
so splendid. 

Imagine a great, high, wide, marble stair- 
case, with Cupids; and doves, and boys and 
girls, and big old Father Neptune, and lots 
of other folks, all carved in marble too, blow- 
ing marble horns, and lying on marble backs, 
and flying on marble wings, all up and down 
the marble staircase; and over them all, and 
around them all, and out of their heads, and 
their nostrils, and their feet, and their finger- 
nails, streams of water, and squirts of water, 
and torrents of water; and, in fact, a sort of 
Niagara, with variations, turned on with a 
spigot —tumbling, and leaping, and spatter- 
ing, till it fell into a marble basin below, where 
myriads of gold-fish were swimming, as happy 
as you please. 

“ That is grand!” exclaimed I. 

“Yes, those are the grand waters of St. 
Cloud,” replied my friend, who, I forgot to tell 
you, was a French lady. 

There are also “ grand waters ” at Versailles, 
which I had not yet seen. 

While I was gazing at the waterfall with ad- 
miration, I heard a shrill voice sing in my 
ear, — 

** Pleasure, ladies; pleasure! I bring you 
pleasure. Only two sous for my fine pleasure; 
quite fresh!” 

‘That is cheap for pleasure,” said I, ‘“ espe- 
cially if it is quite fresh. King Solomon him- 
self could not have asked anything more rea- 
sonable. Come, let’s see your pleasure.” 

The woman — a nice, spruce-looking French 
woman, in a black dress, and a white apron, 
and a pretty cap trimmed with pink ribbons, 
opened the tin can which she carried on her 
arm. 

Pleasure was a cake, — ‘thin, delicate sort 
of cake, — no thicker than a wafer, in taste 
something like macaroons, in shape like a 
sheet of paper twisted up for a cornucopia. 
I invested largely in pleasure, and found it 
harmless and good. 

I cannot attempt to describe any more of the 
stands in the fair. All the articles for sale 
were of a trivial and cheap character, as suited 
to the tastes and purses of the generality ot 
persons who frequent such gatherings. 

There were toy-stands, with big woolly dogs, 
and goats, and cats, and little dolls’ stoves, and 
tea-sets, and I know not what besides. There 
were merry-go-rounds, and circular swings, 
and boats in the air, and magicians, and 
fortune-tellers, and jugglers, and a menagerie. 

But at last we arrived at the gates of the 
I have not told you before that there 
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was a palace at St. Cloud. It took me some 
time to get to it. Six miles from Paris, and 
by the Black Head Inn, and through the fair, 
and past the grand waters! 

My friend lived at the palace. Her husband 
was in the emperor’s service, and they had 
rooms in every palace to which the emperor 
went. 

The emperor and empress only reside at the 
Palace (or chateau) of St. Cloud during a 
portion of the year; generally during the 
spring months they make it their home. In 
the winter they live at the Tuileries —a grand 
palace in the city of Paris; in the fall at Com- 
peigne or Fontainebleau, and in the hot sum- 
mer months at Biarritz or Plombiéres. In all 
these places they have palaces; so, as long as 
they manage to keep on the throne of France. 
they have plenty of house-room, you see. 

St. Cloud is one of the prettiest of their pal- 
aces. Half buried in its own private park, 
which is again surrounded by the vast one 
where the fairs are held and the grand waters 
play, it commands a magnificent view of the 
whole rich valley of the Seine, with that beau- 
tiful mass of monumental grandeur — Paris — 
seemingly only a stone’s throw away — spread 
out before its many-windowed front, like a 


gorgeous panorama. 
From the balcony at St. Cloud you can see 


the Palace of the Tuileries, and the Church of 
Notre Dame, and the Hotel of the Invalids, 
and all the graceful spires and columns of im- 
perial Paris. O, it is a fine sight! I scarcely 
know whether this or the grand waters is the 
pleasanter recollection of St. Cloud. 

My friend and I went all over the palace, ex- 
cept in the private rooms of the imperial fami- 
ly, who were then occupying them. It is very 
fine, of course, and the pictures and statuary 
aresuperb. But, afterall, one gets very tired 
of staring at palace walls, and palace halls, 
and palace pictures, and they become — like 
everything when you have a surfeit of it — 
very monotonous and uninteresting. 

St. Cloud — the palace and private park — 
now belongs to the crown of France. That 
is to say, any monarch who may happen to be 
seated on the throne has the privilege of living 
in it rent-free; besides, he has a large sum 
given him yearly to keep up these grand 
houses, supply them with servants, &c. So, 
all together, if he does not get his head cut off, 
as has happened to more than one French 
sovereign, he may be said to have a pretty 
comfortable time of it. But all this ground 
where the Palace of St. Cloud now stands 


used to be private property, and was wrested , 
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from its owner in a manner which we should 
call scarcely honest, whatever Frenchmen may 
think on the subject. . 

When Anne of Austria was regent of France 
— that is to say, governing the country until 
her son attained his majority — there was a 
man named Hervard who occupied the post 
called ‘* Minister of Finances.” This Hervard 
bought the property at St. Cloud, and began 
building upon it a most beautiful country 
house. A short time before that there had been 
a revolution in France called the ‘‘ Fronde,” 
of which, no doubt, you have read in your 
school history. 

During this Fronde, Hervard had acquired, 
by some means or other, an immense fortune; 
and, when he began building his country-house 
at St. Cloud, he spared no expense to make it 
the finest place in the country. He filled the 
house with magnificent pictures and the rich- 
est furniture; he crowded the vast gardens 
with the most superb statues; and at last his 
house and grounds became the talk of all 
Europe. 

The beautiful residence had not been com- 
pleted more than a fortnight, when one day 
Hervard, to his great astonishment, received a 
visit from His Eminence the Cardinal Maza- 
rin, who entered familiarly into the grand 
salon, graciously and sweetly saluting Hervard, 
who was swelling with pride at receiving so 
illustrious a visitor. 

Mazarin explained, courteously, that his ob- 
ject in coming was to see a house which had 
become so noted for its beauty and magnifi- 
cence. The flattered owner was only too 
happy to escort His Eminence through all the 
different rooms, and was rewarded for his de- 
sire to please by one of Mazarin’s most gra- 
cious smiles. 

Having concluded the circuit of the property, 
the wily minister in an instant changed his 
whole manner. Leaving off his smiles and 
his sweetness, his countenance became dark- 
ened by a terrible frown, and in a voice of 
thunder he exclaimed, — 

‘Well, sir, and from where did you take the 
money with which you have built this?” 

It was in vain poor Hervard protested that 
he had taken nothing; that the house had not 
cost so much as was supposed; that by skilful 
dealing with architects, painters, carpenters, 
&c., he had been enabled to get it for the mod- 
erate sum of one hundred thousand livres — 
about sixty thousand dollars of American cur- 
rency- 

“Indeed!” replied Cardinal Mazarin, ‘I 
am glad you got it for so little; the king could 
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not have afforded to pay much more; but he 
will give you that. Please see that all your 
goods and chattels, yourself included, are out 
of the place in less than twenty-four hours.” 

Saying which the king’s adviser walked tri- 
umphantly away, without paying the slightest 
attention to Hervard’s reiterations of not want- 
ing to sell, or his frantic remonstrances against 
the manner in which the bargain had been 
made. 

Louis XIV., when he got to be king, was 
often pleased to boast of this adventure. His 
Majesty was not above making a few thousands 
when it was in his power. Indeed, he was so 
delighted with Mazarin’s clever trick, that he 
himself employed it when he — 

But no; that’s a story I must defer till anoth- 
er day, for it is not, properly speaking, a recol- 
lection of St. Cloud. 


OHESTNUTTING. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


HE morning is crispy and splendid! 
October, the king of the year, 
With glory and plenty attended, 
Is holding high festival here. 
He has planted his tents, and his banners un- 
rolled, 
Till our hills are ablaze with his purple and gold. 


“‘ Hurrah!” while the lichens and grasses 
Are flashing with blossoms of frost, 

That shout from the lads and the lasses 
A merry hill-echo has tost, 

As over the fences they tumble and leap, 

And scurry away to the forest like sheep. 


The chestnut, so burly and tawny, 
Has opened his jacket of green; 
Rolled back on its bristle-nap thorny, 
Its lining of velvet is seen; 
And the laugh of the squirrel is heard from 
the tree, 
To the laugh of the children an answering glee. 


**Look out!” ’Tis the shout of the leader, 
His club whirling up like a flail; 
From the path of that challenging cedar 
Is a rattle and clash as of hail. 
The brown nuts peep from the fringes of grass, 
Like the hazel eyes of the bonniest lass. 


The squirrel, defrauded, sits scolding 
And tossing his plume in disgust; 
His cheeks are too swollen for holding 
His rage, and the nuts he had thrust 
In those duplicate pockets, so ready and tough, 
That yet, like a boy’s, will hold never enough. 
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Ha, now! not a squirrel so nimble, 

As up to the loftiest bough 
Goes one never fashioned to tremble, 

And smites with a heart-quaking blow; 
New showers rattle down at the club’s deep jar, 
New glee bubbles up in his proud hurrah! 


Now the red sun of October 
Has stooped from his hazy noon, 
And the merry chits, grown sober, 
A-weary all too soon, 
With the gathered wealth of the golden trees, 
Wend slowly back to their cottages. 


But after the dying autumn 
Has gone to its snowy pall, 
This day and the joy it brought them 
Will the tawny nuts recall, 
As named for a lad and a lass, in pairs, 
They crackle and leap where the hearth-fire 
flares. 











ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — DEAcON HaARDHACK, REBEC- 
CA and EZEKIEL HARDHACK; PARSON PLI- 
ANT and Mary PLIANT; BEN Gaye. 


Sceng. — DEACON HARDHACK’s Parlor. Dza- 
con H. very grim and pompous; Parson 
PLIANT, and REBECCA reading. 


Deacon Hardhack. I can’t agree with you 
on some p’ints, Parson Pliant; and I feel it 
my dooty to say that there wasn’t much scrip- 
tur’ doctrine in that sermon of yourn on amuse- 
ments. Why, man alive, parrents can’t be too 
strict with their children. ‘Spare the rod 
and spile the child,” has been my motto from 
the fust, sir; and I don’t think much of what 
you say about throwing away the rod, and let 
’em indulge in sinful amusements. 

Parson Pliant. I said, give them znnocent 
amusements, and they would not seek sinful 
ones. Don’t you think there is danger in too 
much restraint? 

Deacon H. No, sir; not at all, sir. My sys- 
tem has been a success. I break their wills, 
sir, as soon as they can walk. See for your- 
self, sir. My children don’t speak till they are 
spoken to. They say, “ Yes, sir,” and “No, 
sir.” No hullabaloo and raising Ned about 
my ears. It makes me groan in sperrit, sir, to 
see how the parrents of the present day have 
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degenerated from the sound wisdom of Solo- 
mon, sir. 

Parson P. But, my dear brother Hardhack, 
are you sure, quite sure, it is right to restrain 
the exuberance of childhood? Nature will 
have its way. If you dam up the mountain 
stream, it will gather up greater strength, and 
break forth in some unnatural channel, or 
overflow and break down the impediment ina 
crash of disaster and ruin. Restraint may 
foster deceit and hypocrisy — that is, I should 
fear it in my own children. 

Deacon H. (With great complacency.) O, 
dear, no, sir. My system has been too thor- 
ough. It entirely subdues the old Adam, and 
roots out all desire for the vanities of life, sir. 
There is no— in fact, that is to say—no 
“exubrance ” left; not a bit. Yet I never 
relax my vigilance. Rebecca, what are you 
reading? 

Rebecca. 
the Ledger. 

Deacon H. (Very severely.) The what? 

Rebecca. The New York Ledger. 

Deacon H. Bring itto me. (Ske gives it to 
him at arm’s length, and he fiercely tears it in 
pieces.) I little thought a daughter of mine 
would pollute her mind and soul with such 
unclean trash. 

Rebecca. I don’t see any harm in it. 

Deacon H. It is the snare of the enemy of 
souls. 

Parson P. ‘But Henry Ward Beecher writes 
for it; some pretty sound things, too. 

Deacon H. Henry Ward Beecher is a fool, 
then. Now, Rebecca, take the Bible and com- 
mit to memory the twelfth chapter of Eccle- 
siastes. That is a part of my system, Parson 
Pliant. When children do wrong, compel 
them to fill their minds with the truths of 
scriptur’, sir. It’s about meetin’ time, and we 
must be goin’. Rebecca, tell your mother I 
shall not come home to-night; Deacon Grim 
is sick, and I shall sit up with him. (The two 
men go out together.) 

Rebecca. (Pushing the Bible away.) O, re- 
lief! I do believe I shall learn to hate the 
Bible. It has always been my rod of chas- 
tisement, and how can I ever hope to find 
comfort and pleasure in its pages? -Thank 
goodness, father’s memory is none of the best; 
and since he has given me this chapter to 
learn a dozen times before, I have no need 
to study it. I wonder where Zeke is. I do 
believe he is going to ruin. I know he plays 
cards." And he makes father think he goes 
to the meetings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


(In a startled manner.) The — 
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[Zuter Mary PLiAnT.] 


Mary. Hallo, little nun! Here you are all 
alone. Father said you would like some com- 
pany; soI came over. Where’s Ezekiel? 

Rebecca. O, it’s Mary Pliant. I don’t know 
where Zeke is. He goes off evenings, and 
I’m afraid he keeps bad company. It’s so dull 
here at home! Father never likes us to have 
company, and he’s forbidden us to invite the 
Greens, because they go to parties; and he 
fairly turned Ben Gaye out of the house, and 
told him never to come here again, because he 
heard him say, ‘‘ Darn it all.” 

Mary. You and Ben were such friends. too! , 
I do wish your father was more like mine. 
We have such pleasant evenings! You and 
Ezekiel must come up. 

Ezekiel. (Putting his head in at the door.) 
How d’ye do, Mary? The coast clear, sis? 

Rebecca. O, Zeke! I’m so glad you’ve come! 

Ezekiel. Where’s the old man? 

Rebecca. Don’t speak so disrespectfully. 
Father’s gone to stay all night with Deacon 
Grim. He’s sick with a fever. 

Ezekiel. Much obliged to Deacon Grim. 
Come in, Ben. 


[Enter Ben Gaye. ] 
Dad’s gone to stay all night, and (sings, 
joined by BEN) — 
‘* We won’t go home till morning, 
We won't,” &c. 


Rebecca. Now do behave yourself, Zeke. 
We can have a good time without tearing the 
house down. 

Ezekiel. But you know, sis, that it’s so sel- 
dom I get such a chance as this that I must 
make the most of it. When the cat’s away, 
won’t the mice play, though? (Se/zes REBEC- 
ca and waltzes her round the room.) O, wait; 
Ben Gaye, hold up your hand. I must put 
you under oath not to swear in this’ house. 
Do you solemnly swear — 

Ben. Yes, sir; I always do. 

Rebecca. Stop your nonsense, boys. 
shall we amuse ourselves? 

Ezekiel. Euchre! Ben and I dote on euchre. 

Rebecca. That’s polite to Mary and me. We 
don’t play cards, I thank you. 

Mary. No, I don’t think it quite right to 
play cards. Father wouldn’t like it. 

Ezekiel. I didn’t mean to be impolite, but I 
believe you play backgammon, Mary. 

Mary. O, yes; I admire it. We sometimes 
play that at home. 

Ezekiel. Now, Becky, don’t be frightened 
if you should go to my room and take down 


How 
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the History of the United States from my 
book-shelf, in two volumes, and not find a 
word about George Washington in it. You'll 
see it standing beside the Book of Martyrs. 
No, I'll go myself. You may find some love- 
letters in it. 

Rebecca. O, Zeke, what an awful fellow 
you're getting to be! [EZEKIEL goes out. 

Ben. I suppose it’s wrong for me to come 
here, Becky; but how can a fellow help it? 

Mary. I hope you'll all come over to our 
house some evening. Father will be delighted 
to have you. 

Ben. Thank you. Youngsters like us must 
have a good time occasionally; and if we can’t 
get in good company, we must put up with the 
other kind. 

[Ben returns with two backgammon boards.] 

Ezekiel. 1 borrowed this one of the Greens. 
Come, Mary, you and I are partners. Ben, 
I'm selfish; you will have to take Becky. 
(Takes off "ts coat and throws tt on a chair.) 

Ben. Don’t waste your sympathy. I'd be 
only too happy to take her, for better or worse. 

Rebecca. Stop your nonsense, Ben; I should 
think you’d be ashamed of yourself. 

Ben. Iam; but it’s the living truth. 

Rebecca. I don’t know how to play. 
must teach me. 
wicked? 

Ben. O, dear, dear! Zeke, did you hear 
that? She wants to know if backgammon is 
wicked. By gimminy! There, I’ve gone to 
swearing again! But I'll pay the forfeit, Zeke. 
Send me on a mission. 

Ezekiel. No, you don’t, over this way. 
(Looks at Mary. They rattle the dice and 
play.) 

[Deacon HARDHACK and PARSON PLIANT re- 
enter unperceived. | 

Ain’t this jolly, though! I almost wish dad 

would pop in. Cracky! Wouldn’t he give us 

fits ! 

Deacon H. (In a very loud and excited 
voice.) What do I see? What do I hear? 
My house turned into a den of thieves. You 
young rascal (seizing EzeKieL by the arm), 
I'll take your hide off ! What do you mean by 
gambling in my house! 

Parson P. (Interposing between them) Now, 
brother Hardhack, don’t be too hard on him. 
Let the young folks enjoy themselves. This 
is an innocent game. I play it sometimes 
myself. 

Deacon H. Do you mean to say — ah — 
ah — that they are zo¢ gambling, sir? 

Parson P. Not at all, not at all! Gambling 


You 
I wonder if it is really 
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is usually done with cards. 
cards myself. 

Deacon H. But the deceit practised by my 
own children, sir, when I have trained them 
up in the way they should go! O, dear! 0, 
dear! 

Parson P. Shows the defects of your system, 

Ezekiel. What could you expect, father? | 
would rather be a dutiful son; but I can’t bea 
grim old man when I am young. You teach 
us that al] pleasures are sinful; so the only 
way for us is to indulge on the sly. ; 

Deacon H. Ezekiel, did you ever gamble? 

Ezekiel. No, sir. 

Deacon H. Or play cards? 

Ezekiel. Show me the man that says I play 
cards. (Takes up his coat, which has fallen to 
the floor, shakes it, and a pack of cards fly out.) 
O, here’s a go! 

Deacon H. What — what does this mean, 
you young scoundrel? 

Ben. I believe that’s my coat, sir. 

Ezekiel. It isn’t your coat, either. 
mine. And that is my pack of cards. 

Deacon H. Liar! 

Ezekiel. I didn’t say I never played. I do 
play cards. And I don’t see the harm in it. 

Parson P. Now be lenient, brother. Con- 
fess your training has been «4 failure. Young 
folks will be young folks. Let them enjoy in- 
nocent games at home, and they will not seek 
sinful pleasures elsewhere. 

Deacon H. And all these meetings of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association that you 
attend. I suppose that’s another lie, you young 
scapegrace! 

Ezekiel. Why, not exactly; that’s the name 
our club goes by — isn’t it, Ben? 

Ben. That’s what we call it, sir. 

Deacon H. Parson Pliant, my son will bring 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Parson P. Your prejudices die hard, brother. 
Let the young folks come over to my house 
to-morrow evening with their backgammon 
boards. They must have enjoyment. In the 
mean time you will see the error of your sys- 
tem. Come, Mary. 

Ezekiel. (Aside.) — It’s too bad I can’t go 
home with you. 

Ben. (Aside to Resecca.) — I shall see you 
at Parson Pliant’s to-morrow evening. 

Deacon H. Vanity of vanities! All is van- 
ity! [Curtain falls. 


I disapprove of 


It’s 


— Tue hair of the Angora goat, so*highly 
esteemed for shawls and other fabrics, fs about 
eight inches long, and of the most, beautiful 


silky softness. It is shorn twice a year. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Match Games. 


NE of the most interesting games ever 

played by the Red Stockings, and the 
best ever seen in Cincinnati, came off in that 
city October 18, between the Athletics, of Phil- 
adelphia, and the Champions. This was the 
fifty-seventh game of the Red Stockings this 
season, and it proved to be their fifty-seventh 
victory, as they defeated the crack club from 
the Quaker City by a score of seventeen to 
twelve. 

Thousands of spectators witnessed the match, 
which is described as being the best game either 
clubever played. The Red Stockings will prob- 
ably play but one more important game this 
season, and that with the Mutuals, of New 
York. 

The Granite State Club, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., have defeated the Independents, of 
Newburyport, Mass., by a score of forty to 
nineteen. 

A game played recently between the Stars 
and Harmonics, of New York, resulted in 
favor of the former by the decisive score of 
twenty-seven to eleven. 

The Mutuals, of Springfield, Mass., lately 
made a visit to Boston to play the leading 
clubs of that city, and were defeated in every 
game, as follows: By the Trimountains, by a 
score of forty-six to seventeen; the Harvards, 
by the remarkable score of twenty-six to one; 
and the Lowells, by a score of thirty-three to 
ten. 

The Mutuals, of New York, in a game with 
the Rose Hill Club,-of Fordham, defeated 
them by the close score of eleven to ten. 

In a match for the junior championship of 
California, between the Empire and Knicker- 
bocker Clubs, of San Francisco, the former 
won by a score of forty-six to twenty-five. 

The Red Stockings, while on their way home 
from San Francisco, played several games 
with clubs of the far west. They defeated the 
Omaha Club, of Omaha, Nebraska, by a 
score of sixty-five to one. This game was 
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witnessed by Vice-president Colfax. At Ne- 
braska City they met and defeated the Otoes 
by ascore of fifty-six to three. They also. 
tarried at Quincy, Ill., and played the Occi- 


| dental Club, defeating them by a score of 


fifty-one to seven. 

The Monitors, of Old Cambridge, Mass., de- 

feated the Pioneers, of Chelsea, by a score of 
twenty-six to twelve. 
. The Dartmouth College Nine defeated the 
Bowdoin College Nine by a score of forty to 
nineteen, in a game played at Brunswick, Me., 
recently. 

The Eckfords defeated the Trimountains, 
when on their eastern tour, by a score of twen- 
ty-six to seventeen. 

The Somersets, of Boston, the champion 
juniors of Massachusetts, lately defeated the 
Beacons by a score of thirteen to ten,:in a full 
nine inning game. 

A game played in Austin, Texas, between 
the Unknowns and Unions, resulted in favor 
of the former by a score of forty-five to eigh- 
teen. 

The Eckfords have defeated the Yale College 
Nine by a score of twenty-four to eight. 


Base Ball Notes. 


They talk of organizing a professional club 
in Chicago next season. 

The petition of the Union Base Ball Ground 
Association to the city of Boston for pecuniary 
aid to help them in improving their grounds, 
was not granted them. 

Mr. John B. Oliver, who was a member of 
the Atlantic Nine, of Brooklyn, years ago, and 
who was then considered one of the best sec- 
ond base men in the fraternity, died, lately, of 
consumption. 

The Mutual Club, of New York, have pre- 
sented the Rose Hill Club, of Fordham, N. Y., 
with a set of foul ball flags. 

The recent visit of the Red Stockings to San 
Francisco has given quite an impetus to the 
popularity of the game in that section, anda 
number of new clubs have been formed, while 
renewed activity is shown among the old or- 
ganizations. 

The Junior Champion Bat of Massachusetts, 
given by Mr. M. B. Sumner to the Bay State 
Club, of Lynn, was returned to the donor by 
that club, and was again awarded by Mr. Sum- 
ner, this time to the Excelsior Club, of Boston, 
who hold it at present. The Una Club, of 
Charlestown, have challenged the Excelsiors 
for its possession. 

The Dartmouth College Nine have procured 
a new uniform. 
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ANSWERS. 


924. L (urn) (awl) U (can) (and) (eye) 
(tea) (will) (bee) (well) (withe) (yew) — 
Learn all you can, and it will be well with 
you. 925. Childhood. 
have great ears. 927. Many hands make 
light work. 928. Give a dog a bad name, 
and then hang him. 929. Oneonta. 930. 
Tiberias. 931. D-ate. 932. O-range. 933. 
S-age. 934. R-ye. 935. G-rain. 936. O-void. 
937- Hanover, Penn. 938. Ures. 939. Mono. 
940. Owen. 941. One hundred and thirty 
two. 942.1. Minim. 2. Abba. 3. Simis. 4. 
Tenet. 5. Eke. 6. Refer — MASTER. 


Sans-Pieps. 


944. Curtail a country of Europe, and get 
an inhabitant of that country. 945. Curtail 
another country of Europe, and get an inhab- 
itant of that country. 946. Curtail a country 
of Asia, and get an inhabitant of that country. 
947. Curtail a state of America, and get a for- 
mer inhabitant of it. TEMPEST. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
948. O, a pine fort. 949. A belt. 950. Rain 
led. 951. Parse not. 952. Scold Nat. 
j FREDDY FRONT. 


926. Little pitchers | 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Fill the blanks with the same abbreviation, 
having different meanings : — 

953. The —— Mk. Brown preached from 
——, tenth chapter. 954. The —— handed 
me a letter about three 955- —— Smith, 
the apothecary, is my —— to a large amount. 

956. He took his degree of —— at ten —, the 
first day of the year 5884, 


» according to 
the Septuagint. 


EMPIRE STATE, 


957- 


ENIGMA. 
958. It is composed of 12 letters. 


My whole is 6, 3, 2, 5, 7 
- To pious souls who trust in heaven; 
Who live in palace or in cell, 
Or in a 12, 10, 11, 4 may dwell; 
’Tis God’s own gift to man below, 
And all its 1,-8, 9, 10 should know. 
MortTIMER. 


LetTTer REBUsS. 


959. HE, N 500 500 1000 OOO EE AING, 
G OH! HAAATIso0Y. HERBERT. 


RIDDLE. 


960. Sometimes I am an animal, 
Sometimes a worthless fellow; 
And when I’m used for holding wood, 
My color’s often yellow. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


hw 


AW — 








GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 


962. My first is a beauty, my second is 4 
spring. 963. My first is a plume of feathers, 


my second is a string. SaGITTAW. 
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UTTING? Yes; we have been nutting — 

chestnutting, beechnutting, and filbert- 
ing. Don’t we know where the filberts grow, 
on the Saco River, away down in Maine? 
Boys never get too old to enjoy this sort of 
sport — at least, we don’t; and intend to try 
it again when we have deisure! Meanwhile, 
everybody should read Mr. Burleigh’s poem 
on the subject of chestnuts. 

Miss Chief, whose true name is Willie, sends 
some curious little book-marks, with German 
poetry and pictures printed on them in gilt, 
which are quite amusing to our small friends, 
who lay them on their warm hands to see 
them curl like a mimosa leaf. This young 
man is down with the editorial fever. It does 


seem as though the very mischief was in it. 
Address 317 Henry Street, New York. 
James Kincaid, smart boy. — Captain Joe, 


don’t send so many at once, and perhaps they 
will fare better. No. 7 is tip-top, but the 
word does not appear in our Gazetteer; 
No. 4 has been published; No. 5 is accepted. 
—G. Ander, the rebus is too obscure, though 
ingenious. — Tempest, we do not recall the 
instance; think it must have been through 
mistake. Sometimes we are sorely tempted 
by such good contributors. — Specs & Cuie, 
“een” is not well illustrated by ‘‘evening.” 

Seignior says this is his first year as a sub- 
scriber to OUR Boys AND GIRLS, but he does 
not intend it shall be his last. He would like 
to correspond with others of like sentiments. 
Address Box 211, Brookfield, Mass. — Polly- 
wog, the rebus was published in our columns 
some time since, only the china was a huge 
platter. — The subject of Bonnie Doon’s cha- 
rade has been worked up quite extensively in 
our puzzle department. His letter was not a 
bore by any means. We like to hear from all 
our young friends who respect us enough to 
send such neatly written letters. 

Tot, the rebus was imperfect, and the sen- 
tences rather too long. — Slim Jim mildly de- 
nies the truth of Jersey Boy’s statement. He 
says he is mof ‘‘as broad as he is long;” for 
if he was, what an interesting specimen he 
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would be for Barnum. He insists that he is 
the usual size of a good substantial youth of 
fifteen. The enigma is somewhat imperfect. 
— Punch the Printer has business of impor- 
tance with Quiz, Downsey and Monsieur, but 
has mislaid their addresses. — Dexter, ‘* mul- 
tum in parvo” signifies ‘*‘ much in little.” — 
Downsey, we do not remember having seen 
your book entitled ‘* My First Gorilla.” 

Editors of ‘* Young American” wish to hear 
from all aspiring young authors, 4201 Walnut 
Street, West Philadelphia, Pa.— Harry St. 
Clair and J. G. Lander visited Quill Quilber- 
son and Downsey, and passed a unanimous 
resolution that they had ‘‘a splendid time.” — 
The editor of ‘‘ Yankee Pedler” wants agents. 
We fear he did not receive Dexter's letter with 
the money. Did Dexter write his own address 
clearly? — Arizona, he has always done that 
work. — We do not feel competent to instruct 
so voluminous a writer as W. L. G.; and the 
‘“*words and phrases used on vessels” would 
fill a volume. 

F. U. N., the titles of the books are ‘* Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
and ‘* Scouring of the White House.” See 
No. 143 for address. — F. Kitchell proposes to 
get up a club for the new year. Now is the 
time to begin to get up an excitement about 
clubs. We expect to double our subscription 
list next year, through the efforts. of Our 
Boys and Girls in getting up clubs; for we 
are sure they do not believe there is any such 
word as fail in the case. 

W. E. H., we did not receive your former 
letter. ‘Bear and Forbear” is the last-of the 
series.— Dick Shinerry, ‘‘ the family” consists 
of all our subscribers; and a pretty large family 
it is getting to be, too. The larger it grows the 
better are we suited. The transpositions have 
no point. — Hoky Poky, Breed, Lent & Co. 
are discriminating publishers, and deserve to 
be encouraged by everybody in Buffalo. —F. 
Pyle, 505 West Street, Wilmington, Del., is in- 
terested in boys’ papers, and would like corre- 
spondents on any subject. 

AccEePrTED. — Charade — Tempest; Enigma 
— Dick Shinerry; verbal square — Herbert. 

DEcLINED. — A. A., Specs & Cute, Blarney, 
A. Nagram, Downsey. 

Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — John V. Cornell, 
Key West, Fla.; T. F. Tolman, 146 Brackett 
Street, Portland, Me.; Arizona, 26 Charlton 
Street, New/York City, N. Y.; Robert J., 410 
Fourth East Street, Washington, D. C.; P. 
Wyman (on base ball and aquatics), Box: 583, 
Haverhill, Mass.; W. E. Helme (on stamps), 
1719 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIMITS OF OOPYRIGHT. 


OPYRIGHT — that is to say, the property 

which an author has in his literary works, 

or which any other person may acquire by pur- 

chase — consists in the exclusive right to print, 
publish, and sell those works. 

Now, a man’s property, we generally sup- 
pose, belongs ‘to him, his heirs, and assigns 
forever,” according to the legal phrase. But 
if such is the rule, copyright property affords 
an exception, although it came to be an excep- 
tion almost by accident. For some two hun- 
dred years after exclusive privileges for pub- 
lishing books began to be granted, authors 
never doubted that their right was perpetual. 
But the right itself was no protection against 
intruders, and the only satisfaction which an 
author could claim, when his book was pub- 
lished without his consent, was the amount of 
damage he could prove. To remedy this de- 
fect, in England, an act was passed in 1709, 
guarding copyright property by severe penal- 
ties during a term of fourteen years. ‘The 
effect of this law was to limit copyright in that 
country to fourteen years, but the term has 
since been greatly extended. On the conti- 
nent the term of copyright varies in different 
countries, though it generally, continues sev- 
eral years after the death of the author. 

Of late there has been an active movement 
in favor of protecting authors in other coun- 
tries besides their own. England, France, 
Prussia, and several other European states, 
have agreed that a citizen of any one of these 
states shall enjoy, in any of the others, the 
same privilege of copyright as would by law 
be enjoyed if the publication had taken place 
in that other state, together with the same pro- 
tection against unauthorized publication. 

As yet the United States have not become a 
party to any treaty concerning international 
copyright. In this country, a citizen ora resi- 
dent who is the author of a book, map, chart, 
or musical composition, or who invents, de- 
signs, etches, engraves, or works any print, en- 
graving, or photograph, has, together with his 
heirs and assigns, the sole right of printing, 
publishing, and selling, in whole or in part, 
the book or other work, for the term of twenty- 
eight years from the time of recording the 





title in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of his district. 

The author of a dramatic composition has 
the exclusive right not only to publish it, but 
also to act it, or cause it to be acted. 

If an author is still living at the expiration 
of the twenty-eight years, and is still a citizen 
of, or a resident in, the United States, or js 
dead, and has left a widow or a child, or 
children, either or all still living, the same 
right is continued to him or the above-named 
heirs, for the further term of fourteen years, 
But if the copyright has been sold, the pur- 
chaser cannot obtain this extension. 

In order, however, to obtain a valid copy- 
right, either at first or at the expiration of the 
first term, the author or owner must, before 
publication, deposit a printed copy of the title 
of the book, or other work, in the clerk’s office 
of the District Court of the district in which he 
resides, to be recorded in a book kept there for 
that purpose; and, within three months after 
the publication of the work, he must deliver a 
copy to the clerk of the same District Court. 
The books and other works thus delivered to 
the clerks of the District Courts, are sent to 
Washington, to be deposited in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A printed copy or every 
work for which copyright is obtained must 
also be sent by the author or publisher to the 
Library of Congress. 

The words, *“* Entered according to act of 
Congress,” and the rest of the formula as we 
see it in our school books, must be inserted on 
the title page, or the page immediately follow- 
ing, of each copy of every edition of a book pub- 
lished during the term secured; otherwise the 
copyright is not valid. In case of maps, and 
works of that kind, the words are inserted on 
the title or frontispiece. 

When a work consists of more than one vol- 
ume, this notice that the copyright has been 
secured need not appear in any volume except 
the first. 

The penalties for the violation of copyright 
are quite severe. Even private letters are pro- 
tected, and cannot safely be published without 
the writer’s consent. 


— 


— AN old yew tree that formerly stood in 
Fotheringill churchyard, in Perthshire, was 
believed to have stood for more than twenty 
centuries. Its girth was fifty-six and a half 
feet. 


—— Petrarcu CzARTAN, a Hungarian peas- 
ant, attained the great age of one hundred and 
eighty-five years. 





